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Tenws—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
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Specimen numbers will be sent to those request- 
ing them. 

Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us acopy vith his name and residence 
written upon it, and the simple order,‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 





‘ 
POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)— 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 19 1-2 cts. per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 
Len oe TN 
Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it. as may be needed bythose who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
fon, except in special cases where we know the applicant, andare 
dare he is fully authorized. Our wish aud request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself. without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
€f thc paper is what he wants. 
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FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-- 
The Sucialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
‘* Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shallsave 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destrne- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close ot tne Bidle 
record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and. now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 
“‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on Eartu 

AS IT 18 IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6; 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at the call of Fai‘n; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
“‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 

on me, the works that [ do shall he do also; and 

greater works than these shall he do, because I go 

unto my Father.”--John 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
«* All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Dea.h, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 
*¢ He will swallow up Deara in Victory.” Isaiah, 








GENERAL PLATFORM 
OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 
Sovereignty ot Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 
Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens 
Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 
Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 
Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 
Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 
Hom. Churches and Home Schools. 
Meetiugs every Evening. 
Lerd’s Supper at every Meal. 
Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 
A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 


PUBLICATIONS, 


the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Contents of Bibte Communism. 

PART I.—MATTERS OF FACT. 
Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. ¥., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART I.—SOCIAL THEORY. 


PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarter II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer IJ. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IU.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism or CuristeNvom ConstiruTionaL Curis- 

rianity. Tue Biste on M. eriaGe. Pavu’s Views 

or Marriage. Law or Abuntery. 

APPENDIX TO PART Ill —Cottoquy on Mar- 

RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 

THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Churen: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 

Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 

Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 

Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con_ 

densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 

evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Sem) 
Weekly,) $2,00. 

THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 
SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 

Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 64 cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 
Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 


Postage of Books.---Bible Communism, 3 
ets. prepaid ; The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts, 
if not prepaid. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought o be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
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Consisting of— 


li- | Sa 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
at 
Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. 
HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 


BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 
HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 


for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 


APPLES, the most approved varieties. 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, Choice varieties. 
PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 

GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneart Fiour, in 
sacks—-Inpian Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 

Of various sizes and descriptions. 
Dealers, also, in SEWING and SADDLERS’ SILK, 
of the best American manufacture. Merchants 
supplied. 
je Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 
Oneida, NV. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y Also, 
CIRN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 
Tneir Miu has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crughed and ground at the usual rates. 
BAKER & HALL Millers. 


Puiney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


WM. R.INSLEE & CO. 
MACHINISTS, 


HEDENBERG BUILDINGS. NEWARK, N. J. 





W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, 
for copper-plate and letter-press printing,) Jewel- 
er’s Tools, Machinists’ Lathes, &c., &c. and are 
prepared to execute orders for machinery generally 
ABRAM C. SMITH. 


WM. R. INSLEE, 





Community Press 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
‘ear the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishmeit new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally. They will attend to the 
orders of friends abroad with pleasure, and can make 
quick returns of work, by means of the various Ex~ 
press lines centering in New York, to eny part o¢ 
the country. 
Js Office No. 48 Willow Place, near State-stree 

(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 
8. R. LEONARD & CO. 





Central Business Agency. 


Grorer Cragin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
to intrust to him. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Groret Cragin, Bos No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





RAVELING BAGS of convenient styles, thorough” 
ly made of Carpeting and Enameled Cloth, Ladies” 
» &c., manufactured and for sale at the Com 


Scenes of our Savior’s Youth. 
Nazareth, where our Savior passed the unrecor - 
ded years of of his youth, is a small but romantic 
town in Galileé, about 12 miles east of Mt. Car- 
mel, situated upon one of the water-courses that 
empty into the Kishon, which river flows along 
the foot of Carmel to the Mediterranean Sea. It 
was built partly upon, and partly at the foot of 
a very steep hill affording many precipices, from 
one of which, it will be recollected, the? Nazat- 
ites were about to throw Christ, when he vanish- 
ed from among them. Robinson gives the follow- 


ing sketch of the splendid view this hill com- 
mands: 


After breakfast I walked out alone to the 


top of the hill over Nazareth, where stands the 
neglected Wely of Neby Isma’il. 
unexpectedly, a glorious prospect opene 
the view. 
rene ; aud I shall never forget the impression 
I received, as the enchanting panorama burst 


Here, i 
on 
The air was perfectly clear and se- 


suddenly upon me There lay the magnificent 
plain of Esdraelon, or at least all its western 
part; on the left was seen the round top of 
Tabor over the intervening hills, with portions 
of the lithe Hermon and Gilboa, and the oppo- 
site mountains of Samaria, from Jenin west- 
wards to the lower hills extending towards 
Carmel. Then came the long line of Carmel 
itself, with the convent of Elias on its northern 
end, and Haifa on the shore at its fvot. In 
the west lay the Mediterranean, gleaming in 
the morning sun; seen first far in the south on 
the left of Carmel, then interrapted by that 
mountain, and again appearing on its right, so 
as to include the whole bay of ’Akka, and the 
coast stretching far north to a point N. 10 deg. 
W. ’Akka itself was not visible, being hidden 
by intervening hills. Below, on the north, 
was spread out another of the beautiful plains 
of northern Palestine, called el-Buttauf; it 
runs from E. to W., and its waters are drained 
off westwards through a narrower valley, to the 
Kishon (el Mukutta) at the base of Carmel. 
On the southern border of this plain, the eye 
rested on a large village near the foot of an is- 
olated bill, with a ruined castle on the top; 
this was Sefurieh, the ancient Sepphoris or Di- 
ocesarea. Beyond the plain el-Buttauf, long 
ridges running from E. to W. rise one higher 
than another; until the mountains of Safed 
overtop them all, on which that place is seen, 
‘a city set upon a hill.’ Further towards the 
right is a sea of hills and mountains, backed 
by the higher ones beyond the lake of ‘iberi- 
as, and in the N. E. by the majestic Hermon 
with its icy crown. 
Seating myself in the shade of the Wely, I 
remained for some hours upon this spot, lost 
in the contemplation of the wide prospect, and 
of the events connected with the scenes around. 
In the village below, the Savior of tie world 
had passed his childhood; and although we 
have few particulars ot his life during those 
early years, yet there are certain features of 
nature which meet our eyes now, just'as they 
once met his. He must often have visited the 
fountain near which we have pitched our tent; 
his feet must frequently have wandered over 
the adjacent hills ; and his eyes doubtless have 
gazed upon the splendid prospect from this 
very spot. Here the Prince of Peace looked 
down upon the great plain, where the din of 
battles so oft had rolled, and the garments of 
the warrior been dyed in blood ; and he looked 
out too upon that sea, over which the swift 
ships were to bear the tidings of his salvation 
to nations and to continents then unknown. 
How has the moral aspect of things been chang- 
ed! Battles and bloodshed have indéed not 
ceased to desolate this unhappy country, and 
gross darkuess now covers the people 5 but 
trom this region a light went forth, which has 
enlightened the world and unveiled new climes ; 
and now the rays of that light begin to be re- 
flected back from distant isles and continents, 
to illuminate anew the darkened land, where 
it first sprung up. 





The Hand of God in the Desert. 

Bayard Taylor, in his‘ Journey to Central 
Africa,’ thus speaks of the natural beauties of 
the great Nubian Desert: “I soon fell into a 
regular daily routine of travel, which, during 
all my later experiences of the desert, never 
became monotonous. I rose at dawn every 
morning, bathed my eyes with a handful of the 
precious water, and drank a cup of coffee.— 
After the tent bad been struck, and the cam- 
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ter the watch-towers of faith, may be 
turned round, and made to play upon 
the ditch-works of unbelief. We accept 
the saying, ‘ All things continue as they 
were.’ We too believe that what has been 
will be—that things are to go on ‘ in the 
good old way.’ But let us see what the 
‘good old way’ has been. The history of 
the world is not altogether a record of the 
devil’s works and stagnation. 

‘All things continue as they were 
from the foundation of the world’ Just 
so. Before the foundation of the world, 
there was a God, able to make the world 
with its ‘natural laws.’ He continues 
mighty as ever. That God, befor2 the 
world began, had a plan of its whole ca- 
reer and results. He purposed, away 
back in that old time, to gather together 
in one, at last, all things which are in 
heaven and on earth. That plan con- 
tinues unchanged, and is moving on, as 
of old, to its accomplishment. ‘ All 
things continue as they were.’ The God 
of heaven was from the beginning the 
Judge of all the earth, as was seen in the 
flood—in the cestruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah ; in the conquests and exalta- 
tion of the Jewish nation ; in the hu- 
miliation of Nebuchadnezzar, and in the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Look out for 
such things in these days. ‘ All things 
continue as they were’—God’s supremacy 
in the affairs of men and nations among 
the rest. There was in old time, a cove- 
nant with Abraham, that in his seed all 
nations of the earth should be blessed. 
That covenant remains as it was. Watch 
for its fulfillment. ‘ All things continue 
as they were.’ There was an ‘age of 
miracles,’ which they say now is past. 
But why so? For four thousand years 
the God of heaven dealt with the world, 
in open manifestations of his power and 
glory. This is the good old way. Let 
us have no innovations. What has been 
will be. The age of miracles is one of 
the old venerable institutions, which we 
are bound to cling to, in spite of all the 
novelties of theologians. ‘All things 
continue as they were from the founda- 
tion of the world.’ 

The truth js, revolution, progress, and 
the bursting forth of new things, has 
been the rule of the world’s history ; and 
the routine which conservatives are so 
fond of, has been the exception. The 
principal things that have been going on 
since the world began, have been subver- 
sions of old institutions, by new expan- 
sions of life: like the subversion of idola- 
try by Judaism, of Judaism by Christi- 
unity, of false Christianity by the reform- 
ation, &. And such, we might ex- 
pect, would be the rule of human. affairs, 
if we realize that the living Godis at 
the bottom of them. None but those 
who believe that King Log is the center 
of destiny, can reasonably croak for still 
times. 

We vote heartily for the old ways.— 
We trust ‘all things will continue as 
they were, from the foundation of the 
world’—speeding onward, from overturn 
to overturn, till he whose right it is shall 
reign. 


Bible-Game Notes, 

The Bible furnishes endless themes to 
the painter. Its stories are told with so 
much naturalness and life, and are so in- 
teresting in their subjects, that they de- 
light the eye of genius. The Bible sto- 
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ries are pictures. They please you as 
paintings do. There is a charming scene 
in 1 Samuel 9, which if painted, would 
be called perhaps, Saul and the Maidens. 
Saul had been from one place to another 
in search of his father’s lost asses, and 
not finding them was about to turn 
homeward, when his servant proposed 
that they should go to the Seer—to Sam- 
uel, (who was in a city near at hand,) and 
inquire of him. Saul was pleased with 
the proposal, and said, Let us go. As 
they went up the hill to the city, they 
found young maidens going out to draw 
water, and stopped to ask them if the 
seer was in the city. Imagine this en- 
counter. Saul was ‘a choice young man 
and goodly ; there was not among the 
children of Israel a goodlier person than 
he ; from his shoulders and upward he 
was higher than any of the people.’ See 
how pleased and excited the maidens are, 
and hear how they answer him—how full 
of chatter—going into all the details and 
‘showing off? all they could as maidens 
would. They do not simply say ‘ He is,’ 
which would have been answer enough— 
but one thing suggests another and they 
make as long a atory as they can, all 
talking together you would think : ‘ And 
they answered them, and said, He is, be- 
hold, he is before you: make haste now, 
for he came to-day to the city ; for there 
is a sacrifice of the people to-day in the 
high place: as soon as ye be come into 
the city, ye shall straightway find him, 
before he go up to the high place to eat ; 
for the people will not eat until he come, 
because he doth bless the sacrifice ; and 
afterwards they eat that be bidden. Now 
therefore get you up ; for about this time 
ye shall find him.’ 

When was nature ever copied more 
truthfully, than in this scene of Saul and 
the chattering maidens ? 


One charm of the Old Testament his- 
tory undoubtedly is that it relates to the 
boyhood and youth of human nature, 
when it was overflowing with life and ac- 
tivity, and was as much more buoyant 
and hopeful, sportive and adventuresome 
than it is nuw, asa boy is more full of 
pranks and ambitious exploits than an 
old man. The longevity and gigantic 
growth to which men in those days were 
capable of attaining, agree with the idea 
that life was in its youthful vigor. Da- 
vid’s heroism evinces the young blood 
that ran in human veins then. Hear 
one of the stories he could tel] : he said 
to Saul, (when Saul would have discour- 
aged his meeting Goliath,) ‘Thy servant 
kept his father’s sheep, and there came a 
lion and a bear, and took a lamb out of 
the flock ; and I went out after him, and 
slew him,and délivered it out of his mouth: 
and when he arose against me, I caught 
him by his beard, and smote him, and 
slew him.’ 

Compare this with a story that ap- 
peared in the Evening Post a day or two 
since, (translated from the French,) in 
which it was made a grand test of brav- 
ery in a young man, that he could hold 
his caraLine firmly and fire in the face of 
an infuriated bear. 





Respect to a Natural Law.. 

It isno part of our profession, asservants 
of God to try tocure bodily diseases, 
that are founded in spiritual diseases, 
without first clearing the disease from 





the spirit. It is no part of our business 


to try to sever sin and death. It is cer- 
tain that God does not intend to separate 
them ; and we have no occasion for any 
more benevolence thanhe has. He in- 
tends to sever souls from sin and death, 
and so deliver them from the devil and 
his works, But the idea of delivering 
them from death, and leaving in them 
the cause of death, is no part of his sal- 
vation. His mercy dves not work in 
that way. His plan is to let sin and 
death gc together ; and when he under- 
takes a cure, to cure both death and its 
cause. Christ had this in mind, when 
he said to the woman, ‘ thy sins be for- 
given thee.’ His power was applied 
there to the remitting of sins—to the 
discharging of the soul from the bon- 
dage which caused disease. ‘ Blessed are 
they who do his commandments, that 
they may have right to the tree of life.’ 
We ought not to wish for any other way 
to the tree of life, and should count it a 
thing to be rejoiced in that there is no 
other way, but by doing the command- 
ments of God—that no spirit but faith, 
love, obedience and gratitude, can pos- 
sibly receive the spirit of health. 

Is it not a good thing that a willful, 
stubborn spirit runs itself down, and de- 
stroys its power ? It is certainly a good 
arrangement of God’s, that sin shall run 
itself into misery and death, and by this 
means be limited. We ought not to 
wish that strength, health and life may 
back up a wicked spirit, for that would 
be wishing to send the devil’s missiona- 
ries into the world, with power to commit 
sin perpetually. On the contrary, we 
should consider it a decided advantage 
that weakness and impotence attend vice. 

These principles criticise all the medi- 
cal practice in the world. The real labor 
of the doctors is to sever the connection 
between sin and death. They are preach- 
ing in a practical way the doctrine of the 
old serpent, ‘Thou shalt not surely die— 
you may sin sgainst God; we have medi- 
cines and skill that will come between 
your sin and its consequences.’ In short, 
they ignore and violate one of the plain- 
est of ‘natural laws’ in the science of life.. 





Franklinism. 

Franklin was a great Apostle to the 
American nation. He gave it a gospel, 
and a creed of morality, the conclusion 
of which is, that ‘gain is godliness’ It 
may indeed be questioned, whether his 
character and maxims have not received 
the homage of the nationa] heart, more 
than Jesus Christ’s. They have been 
oftencr in the common mouth, and more 
pains is taken to impress them on the 
formirg character. Rising generations 
have been taught ‘ Poor Richard’s’ prov- 
erbs with all the diligence that Moses 
enjoined concerning his law—‘ Thou 
shalt talk of them when thou sittest in 
thine house, and when thou walkest by 
the way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up,’ &., &c. 

Franklin was eminently practicofl— 
the model of practical philosophers ; 
and his infidelity was eminently practi- 
cal. In this he was the exact counter- 
part of Christ ; one was a teacher of 
practical faith, the other of practieal 
infidelity. They cross each other exactly 
in respect to the great governing princi- 
ples of life, and a parallelism of their 
practical maxims, would exhibit a perfect 
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Christ says, Serve God, and Franklin 
says, Serve Mammon—and both insist 
upon the same whole hearted devotion. 
Christ says ‘ What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and _ lose his 
own soul ?? We learn of Franklin that 
there is nothing so profitable as worldly 
thrift. Christ says that ‘a rich man 
shall hardly enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.’ Franklin’s wisdom was direc- 
ted to pointing out the ‘ Way to Wealth,’ 
and exciting the youthful and ambitious, 
contrary to Paul’s warning, ‘hey that 
will be rich fall into temptation and a 
snare, and into many foolish and hurtful 
lusts, which drown men in destruction 
and perdition.’ Poverty seems to be the 
only perdition Franklin believed in. 

The spirit of Franklin’s maxims puts 
men upon a course of absolute devotion 
to their natural wants. Christ relieves 
his disciples from all-care about them— 
‘ Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things—Seek first 
the kingdom of heaven and its righteous- 
ness and they shall be added unto you— 
Franklin would say, Trust nothing but 
money in hand, and make sure of a life- 
competence ;. Christ taught his disciples 
to trust in him who feedeth the ravens 
aud let the morrow take thought for the 
things of itself» Christ. would. have us 
all become children ; Franklin would en- 
courage an early feeling of self-depen- 
dence and independence. 

Vranklin says ‘Time is money,’ To 
us, Time is salvation, and there is no 
spendthrift or idler like him who lays up 
treasures for himself, and” is.not rich to- 
ward God.. 


Financial Friction, 

The business machinery of society is 
evidently beginning to chafe in its. bear- 
ings, rendering its working laborious ; 
and the necessity appears of some lubri~ 
cating element, to keep it in good run- 
ing order. Already the squeaking sound 
of ‘hard times,’ falls unmusically upon 
the ear; universal dullness of business, 
great stringency in money matters, and 
exorbitant prices for the common 
necessaries of life, exist, while notes are 
becoming due and protested, faster than 
means are found_to meet them. 

The present aspect of affairs may be 
attributed to over-importation of for- 
eign goods, to the frauds on rail-road 
stocks of the country or other like causes, 
but we choose to attribute it to the provi- 
dence of a wise God who sees that the 
spirit of worldliness and mammonism 
needs to be cramped and checked im its 
operations. The true way to. lubricate 
the machinery, and make things move 
easier, would be to turn. to the Lord in 
prayer, as did the children of Israel when 
they were in trouble. j 

While the machinery of this world 
fails to work with its accustomed ease, 
and those devoted to it have prospects of 
a hard time, we are satisfied that the 
machinery of spiritual influences wilt 
work with unwonted freedom, and that 
we can look for an extra growth of 
faith and love, and acquaintance with 








A word from a correspondent : 

‘“In the matter of disease, I find de- 
liverance and happiness in the confession 
of the energy of Christ’s resurrection- 
life in my body. What a never-failing 





opposition. 


talisman is the confession of Christ. It 











honored with his acceptance.” G. W. k. 
~lecclliansttil lest Sp 
P ecullarities of the American Railway System: 
We give our readers part of a chapter from 
Chambers’s Things as they are in America, on the 
subject of the American Railway System, think- 
ing it rather entertaining to look at things which 
are familiar to us through the eyes of one to whom 
they are strange: we get besides some new ideas 
about the English system by implied contrast : 


The number of railways in the New 
England States, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania,surprisgs every traveler from Europe. 
They are seen radiating in several direc- 
tions from very city, interlining and 
crossing and.sending gut branches, so as 
to bring every seat of population of any 
importance into ready communication 
with the chief marts of commerce. 
entire railway system ot the United States 
at the present moment may be said to 
comprehend nearly 18,000 miles, with 
several thousand miles in course of con- 
struction. It is anticipated that, pre- 
wious to the year 1860, there will be com- 
get within the limits of the United 
States atleast 35,000 miles of railway. 

The principle pursued in organizing 
4his marvelous system of transport, has 
Seen, in the first place, to rest satistied 
with single lines till the resources of a 
district. were so far opened up and capital 
thereby created, as to warrant the con- 
struction of double tracks. Only a few 
liave as yet attained the dignity of double 
lines. Ihave no recollection of seeing 
gnore thap one railway which had reached 
this degree of maturity—that down the 
Hanks of the Hudson to New York—and 
even it is only double at particular places. 
It will be understood, therefore, that 
Americap railways are almost all only sin- 
gle tracks, and do not admit of trains 
passing each other, except at appointed 
stations. Sometimes a train has to stop 
for an hour till the arrival of the one in 
the opposite direction ; but this, as with. 
ther inconveniences, is felt to be of in- 
ferior noment in comparison with having 
wo railway at all; and keeping in remem- 
branee the wretched state of the ordinary 
voads, or rather tracks in the mud, un- 
worthy of the name of roads, I am not in 
the least surprised at the patience shown 
by Americans in waiting for trains at 
mid-way stations. In general, however, 
there is pot much detention on this ac- 
count; it being ordinarily contrived that 
meals may be taken at the places where 
sich ypavoidable delays occur. 

Contented at the outset with single 
ines, the projectors of railways are also 
satisfied .with other simple and economic 
arrangemepts. \Where bridges or via- 
Aucts are required, they are usually con- 
structed of logs of wood,.both for the up- 
Fight supports and cross-bearers, applied 
in a rough state from the adze, without 
polish or painting. In some instances, 
there are long viaduct connections of this 
kind across lakes and jnlets of the sea; 
and so little are they above the surface 
that the trains seem as if running on the 
water. I seldom saw any ledges to these 
viaducts; and nothing could have.saved 
the trains had they slipped from the 
frack. In the more populous and ad- 
vanced districts, we occasionally see via- 
ducts across rivers, constructed at a con- 
siderable cost of stone and iron, There 
is a handsome bridge of this kind near 
Philadelphia, and another of stupendous 
proportions on the New York and Dun- 

irk line of railway. 

The raiis ordinarily employed gre of 
the T shape, common in England, whence 
they are bryely imported; and the guage 
is, with some exceptions, our own width 
of 4 feet 84 inches. The universal prac- 
tice is to lay them in an unexceptionable 
manner on transverse wooden sleepers, of 
which there seems to be no scarcity any- 
where, for they are generally placed not 
more than a foot apart; this abundance 
¢f sleepers apparently compensating for 
# want of proper ballasting or packing 
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‘other purposes; but on a scale very infe- 
‘rior to what we see at Euston Square— 


Little trouble is taken to 


fence the lines. Where the railways in- 
tersect cultivated fields, or patches of a 
superior kind of pasture-land, the lines 
‘are enclosed with the usual zig-zag rails ; 
, but in many places there are no fences of 
jany kind, and the lines can be crossed by 
| foot-passengers without challenge. Some- 
‘times owing to the want of fences, cattle 
| stray upon the lines, and are killed ; al- 
|though, to avert such catastrophes, the 
locomotives are provided with a shelving 
fender in front, called a cow-catcher, which 
is intended to clear the tracks of any 
large object that may be in the way. 
Economy is likewise practised in the 
‘construction of station-houses. The more 
important termini, at the principal cities, 
consist of handsome suits of offices, for 
the sale of tickets, waiting-tooms, and 





the very outlay on the pillared entrance 
to that establishment being enough to 
make a railway of moderate extent on the 
American pattern, * ° ° 

So far, it will be perceived that an 
American railway is got up on an exceed- 
ingly cheap plan ; and, placed in compar- 
ison with the magnificently constructed 
lines of England, it might be pronounced 
a rude and shabby affair, As regards in- 
itiatory expenses, something instructive 
can be said. In most of the States, each 
railway company requires to have a special 
statute or charter, which is procured at 
an insignificant cost ; all that is necessa- 
ry being to show that the proposed com- 
pany is provided with means to carry out 
its undertaking. In several of the States, 
including New York and Ohio, no special 
charter is now needed for a railway. A 
general railway law prescribes the rules 
to be followed by all corporate concerns; 
and within the provisions named, any 
railway company, if it has the means, 
may commence operations. There is thus 
in reality no impediment to the covering 
the whole country with railways; and this 
freedom is imparted on the solid ground 
that each company best knows its own in- 
terests, and that nobody will be so foolish 
as to throw away money in making a rail- 
way, any more than in setting up a store, 
or building a factory, where it is not 
wanted. This free-and-easy system may 
be attended with evils; but some will 
perhaps think it preferable to the expen- 
sive and generally futile contests about 
railway bills in Parliament. 

Thus relieved of many expenses which 
weigh heavily on our system, and dimin- 
ish profits, the American railway compa- 
nies have the fu:ther advantage of getting 
land for nothing, or at very insignificant 
prices. In the western or unimproved 
parts of the country, land for railways is 
sometimes given by townships, counties or 
the state authorities, in order to encour- 
age capitalists; and I heard even of in- 
stances in which the public contributed 
not only the land, but the earth-works— 
so much alive are the people to the ad- 
vantage of having a district opened up by 
such communication, In the older settled 
States, land is less easily procured, and 
may have cost in many places from £10 to 
£20 an acre ; the highest of these prices, 
however, being not more than a twenti- 
eth of what is paid for some of the most 
wretched land in Great Britian. 

The only expenses worth speaking of 
in the construction of American railways, 
are those incurred for labor and for iron 
rails. Wood for sleepers can, in many 
places, be had for the cost of cutting and 
preparing. To the great open praires, 
wood as well rails must be brought from 
distant quarters ; but the expense ot car- 
riage is balanced by the comparatively 
light cost.of earthworks. In these prai- 
ries, a railway may be carried 500 miles 
in a straight line on nearly a dead level— 
the line stretching onward through grass 
and flowers withozt the slightest obstruc- 
tion, and appearing to the eye like a zone 
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the cost for railways, including every 
outlay, is stated to be about 20,000 dol- 
lars per mile ; but the general average 
cost over the whole States, as 1 see by an 
official document, is 34,307 dollars, or 
about £6860 per mile. No doubt this a 
small sum compared with the average 
cost of our great lines, swollen by the ra- 
pacity of landowners, by parliamentary 
expenses, and extravagances of various 
kinds. But as single lines, of an econom- 
ical kind, are now being constructed in 
Scotland for little more than £400 per 
mile,I am inclined to think that, but for the 
protective duties imposed on foreign rails 
(and perhaps, also, a little quiet jobbing,) 
the cost of lines in the United States, all 
things considered, would be materially 
less than it is, 

An English railway, as is well known, 
is secluded from end to end within palings 
and gateways, the whole forming an in- 
closure from which passengers are not al- 
lowed to make their exit without deliver- 
ing up their tickets. Things are entirely 
different in the United States. The side 
palings, as above mentioned, are at best 
only fences of particular fields ; and near 
the stations no gates are employed to 
detain passengers. Every kind of mech- 
anism for seclusion is rendered unneces- 
sary, by the plans for selling and receiv- 
ing back tickets. Within all the princi- 
pal termini, there are offices where tickets 
may be procured, and there are likewise, 
in every city of importance, general rail- 
way agency offices, resembling shops, 
where tickets for a series of railways, en 
suite, may be purchased. There seems 
to be considerable competition among the 
agents who keep these establishments, 
in order to induce passengers to go by 
particular lines, Their shops are known 
by flaming placards hung out at the 
doors, and vast quantites of handbills are 
distributed, recommendatory of certain 
routes as the cheapest and speediest. It 
would be impossible to give an idea of 
the profusion with which such alluring 
advertisements are scattered among trav- 
elers. At the hotels, they are literally 
sown broadcast on the ground ; it being 
nothing singular to see a lad enter with 
a mass of yellow or pink colored bills, and 
throw them about on the tables, chairs, 
and floor of the bar, to be picked up and 
read according to pleasure. 

Wanting the precision, and, it may 
be, the comfort of the English railway- 
system, the routine of procedure in Amer- 
ica is in one respect superior. I allude 
to the arrangements connected with bag- 
gage. Every train possesses a luggage-van 
(called a crate), and within an opening 
in its side is found a baggage-master, who 
takes charge of every person’s luggage 
without any additional fee, The way 
this is done deserves notice. On going 
up to the baggage-master with a portman- 
teau, he, on learning your destination, 
attaches a brass-plate on which a number 
is struck, the plate being hung to a lea- 
ther strap which he loops through the han- 
dle of the portmanteau. At the same 
time, he gives you a duplicate brass-plate 
on producing which at the end of your jour- 
ney your portmanteau is rendered up.— 
At all the principal termini, you are 
spared the trouble of even looking after 
your luggage. Just before arrival, the 
baggage master leaves his van, and walk- 
ing through the car, asks every person if 
he would like his luggage delivered, and 
where. Thankful to be relieved of what 
is at best an annoyance, you give up your 
duplicate brass ticket, the number ot which 
is immediately entered in a book with 
the name of the ho:el you are going to ; 
aud, behold ! in half an hour or less after 
arrival, there lies your luggage on the 
floor of your bedroom. This trouble is 
requited by a small fee, which is paid by 
the clerk of the hotel, and entered in 
your account. There is a very extensive 
process of baggage-delivery of this kind in 
New York and other large cities, * * 

Candidly considered, the American rail- 








girdling the earth. In these level regions, 


way-system has many imperfections. Its 


rude arrangements, including the plan of 
making no distinction in the classes of 
travelers, would never pass muster in Eu- 
rope. Nevertheless, it is well adapted to 
‘the wants of the great new country in 
|which it has been naturalized, and we 
may expect that it will in time undergo 
‘every desirable improvement. * * * 
| The system of intercommunication is 
completed by the operations of the tele- 
‘graph companies. In the States, three 
kinds of telegraphs are employed—+‘ ose 
|of Morse, house, and Bain ; the difference 
| between them being mainly the method 
| of indication. ° ° ° . 
_Unitedly, the various telegraphic-systems 
\pervade the entire region between the 
Atlantic and the Mississippi, and from 
Nova Scotia and Canada to New Oricans. 
|The number of miles of telegraph in the 
| States is now about 20,000, and in Can- 
ada, and other British possessions, {rota 
2000 to 3000, ‘The wires are carried along 
| the sides of the railways, across fields, and 
rivers, through forests, and in cities they 
may be seen crossing the streets and the 
tops of the houses. From New York, 
two lines proceed south to New Orleaus : 
one by way of Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and Charleston, making a 
length of 1966 miles; the other runs 
from Cleveland, on Lake Ontario, by 
Cincinnati and Nashville, being a length 
of 1200 miles. Messages connected with 
markets, the rise and fall of stocks, news 
from Europe, and other matters of pub- 
lic news, are staple communications ; but 
so small a price is charged, that there is 
also a large amount of miscellaneous cor- 
respondence. A message of ten words, 
for example may be sent from Washing- 
ington to St Louis—a distance of 989 
miles—for 1 dollar 20 cents. Under 200 
miles the charge is about a cent per word. 
It is stated on good authority, that on 
some lines as many as 700 messages are 
sent in one day. So rapid is the transit, 
that the news brought to New York by a 
European steamer, at eight o’clock a. M., 
has been telegraphed, by way of Cincin- 
natti to New Orleans, and the effect that 
it produced on the market returned to 
New York by eleven o’clock—being « cir- 
cuit of nearly 4000 miles in three hours. 
The amount of telegraph business is 
largely increased by the uumber of dis- 
patches for the press. An association of 
the seven principal morning papers in 
New York, during the year ending 1st 
November 1852, dispensed, unitedly or 
as individuals, 64,000 dollars for dis- 
patches and special and exclusive nessa- 
ges—large sums to be paid for news by 
papers which are sold for a penny cach. 
Such an expenditure could not indeed be 
incurred but for the greatness of the cir- 
culation of these papers—the daily issue 
of some of them being upwards of 100, 
000 copies. The mention of such a fact 
as this, affords in itself a testimony to 
the spirit of intelligent inquiry which 
sustains the press of the United States. 
It is only, indeed, after being a little time 
in that country that we gain a proper 
idea of the extent to which the business 
of newspaper publication may be carried, 
when liberated from monopoly, and left 
entirely to public enterprise. I should 
not expect to be credited, did I not speak 
from official authority, when I say that 
on the 1st of June 1850, there were in 
the United States 350 daily newspapers, 
with an aggregate circulation of 750,000 
copies ; as many as 2000 weeklies, circu- 
lating m the aggregate 2,875,000 copies ; 
and that altogether, including semi-week- 
ly, tri-weekly, monthly, &c., there were 
2800 prints, with a total aggregate circu- 
lation of 5,000,000. The number of 
newspapers printed during the year which 
then expired, amounted to 122,600,000 
copies—a fact which throws more light 
on the freedom of thought in the States 
than any other I could advance, 
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